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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


HOT  FOB  PUBLICATION 


Subject:     "Pickle  Troubles".    Information  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Hone 
Economics,  U.  S.  D.  A. 

Bulletin  available:     Mimeographed  leaflet,  "Picld.es  and  Relishes".  Order 
from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  D.  A. 

"Nobody  likes  home-made  pickles  better  than  my  husband" ,  Susie  Smith 
told  me.    "But  I've  about  decided  not  to  put  up  a  one  this  year.    I've  been 
so.  unlucky  with  my  pickling  the  last  few  seasons.    You  know  I  used  to  make 
elegant  pickles,  Aunt  Sammy — all  kinds — and  jars  and  jars  of  them.    But  the 
last  few  years  I  don't  know  what  has  gotten  into  them.    I'm  really  scared 
to  try  another  batch.    Hot  that  I'm  superstitious.    No,  indeed.    But  really 
it  seems  as  if  my  pickles  had  been  bewitched.    Last  year  they  were 
shrivelled  and  tough.    Year  before  they  were  hollow.    Ho  telling  but  what 
this  year  they  might  turn  out  soft.    Something  lias  gone  awry.  Maisie 
Morton  says  maybe  the  noon  was  on  the  wane  when  I  put  them  up.    I  ha.dn' t 
thought  of  that.    Do  you  think  the  moon  might  be  causing  my  pickle  failures, 
Aunt  Sammy?" 

The  food  e;cperts  over  at  the  3r.reau  of  Home  Economics  have  not  done 
any  research  on  the  effect  of  the  moon  on  pickles,  so  I  can't  give  any 
statistics  on  the  subject.    But  over  in  their  laboratory  kitchens  they  have 
had  good  luck  with  pickles  when  the  moon  is  waxing  or  waning  or  full  or 
crescent.    In  fact,  they  seem  to  think  that  using  the  right  materials  a.nd 
the  right  methods  of  preparation  are  far  more  important  to  success  in 
pickling  than  worrying  about  the  moon,  sun  or  stars.    They  believe  that 
there' s  a  good,  sound,  sensible  reason  for  every  pickle  trouble  and  that 
well-selected  fruits  and  vegetables,  a  good  recipe,  and  accurate  measurements 
insure  success.    There' s  nothing  weird  and  mysterious  about  a  shrivelled 
or  even  a  hollow  pickle. 

The  ideal  pickle  is  crisp  and  tender.  And  the  way  you  treat  it  in 
its  youth  will  determine  how  it  turns  out.  Environment  counts  jxist  as  it 
does  in  raising  children. 

By  the  way,  perhaps  we'd  better  stop  right  here  and  answer  the  question: 
T7hat  is  a  pickle?    Properly  speaking,  any  fruit  or  vegetable  preserved  with 
salt,  vinegar,  or  both,  and  with  or  without  spices  and  sugar,  may  be  termed 
a  pickle.    The  flavor  that  -Dredcminates  determines  whether  it  is  a  sour,  dill 
or  sweet  pickle. 

When  pickling  fruits,  you  will  get  the  best  results  if  you  choose 
those  that  are  fresh  and  firm  and  not  overripe.    Some  vegetables  are  used 
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-when- they  are  small  and  green*    For  example,  the  green  tomato  which  may 
he  stuffed  or  sliced  for  pickling.     Cucumbers  are  the  vegetable  most  frequent- 
ly made  into  pickles.    They  are  used  in  all  sizes,  from  the  tiny  gherkins 
to  the  large  ripe  cucumbers  that  are  made  into  sweet  spiced  rings  or 
stuffed  pickle. 

Often  the  fruit  or  vegetable  to  be  pickled  needs  special  treatment 
to  make  it  absorb  the  spiced  vinegar  or  the  syrup  or  any  other  pickling 
solution  used.    Sometimes  the  vegetables  are  soaked  in  a  salt  solution 
ahead  of  time  to  extract  any  surplus  water  and  make  their  tissues  firm. 

Well,  here  I've  been  wandering  from  my  subject  again.    A  while  back 
I  began  to  tell  you  why  it  was  that  some  pickles  started  out  So  well  in 
life,  giving  every  promise  of  success,  and  then  turned  out  to  be  tough  and 
wrinkled  specimens  -  or  grew  soft,  or  became  hollow  in  the  center. 

As  I  said,  environment  is  what  counts.     If  you  want  your  pickles 
to  turn  out  tender,  crisp,  firm  and  well-flavored,  take  them  fresh  and  give 
them  the  proper  surroundings.    I'm  not  going  to  give  you  long  directions 
for  making  pickles  today.    You  can  read  the  instructions  in  the  leaflet  on 
pickles  and  relishes  which  will  be  sent  to  you  free  from  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics.    But  I  am  going  to  answer  a  few  questions  about  difficulties  in 
pi  elding. 

What  causes  shrivelled  or  tough  pickles?    There  are  three  possible 
causes.    One  is  a  vinegar  that  is  too  strong.    Another  is  too  much  salt  in 
the  solution.    A  third  is  too  much  sugar  in  the  solution.    Before  you 
start  pickling,  be  sure  you  have  a  reliable  tested  recipe.    And  be  sure 
your  measurements  are  accurate.    Guess  work  and  haphazard  quantities  may 
spoil  the  future  of  any  young  pickle.    If  yon  want  a  very  sweet  or  very 
sour  pickle,  start  working  toward  this  end  gradually.    Instead  of  plunging 
your  cured  or  brined  pickles  into  a  strong  pickling  solution  at  first, 
put  them  in  a  weak  mixture  for  a  few  days.    Let  them  get  used  to  it  gradually. 
Then  increase  the  strength  of  the  solution.    This  will  prevent  shrivelling 
and  toughness. 

Our  next  problem  is  soft  pickles.    Why,  oh,  why  do  pickles  become 
soft?    Too  weak  a  brine  may  be  the  answer.    A  brine  that  is  too  weak  cannot 
check  the  growth  of  organisms  that  cause  spoilage.    A  ten-per-cent  salt 
solution  -  that  means  one  pound  of  salt  to  five  quarts  of  water  -  is  necessary 
to  keep  cucumbers  or  other  vegetables  in  good  condition.    The  salt  solution 
must  be  kept  at  the  same  strength  each  day  during  brining.    The  juice  drawn 
out  of  the  cucumbers  as  they  are  cured  causes  the  brine  to  be  diluted, 
unless  salt  is  added  each  day.    Y/hen  the  brine  is  too  weak,  it  often  looks 
cloudy. 

Our  third  problem  is  hollow  pickles*    What  makes  pickles  hollow  in 
the  center?    Usually  the  trouble  is  that  fruits  and  vegetables  are  not 
fresh  enough  -  have  been  gathered  some  time  before  being  pickled.    They  have 
been  allowed  to  stand  and  wait  before  being  used.    This  may  make  them  wilt, 
or  dry  out,  or  lose  their  ambition  generally. 
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The  wise  old  rule,  "3e  safe  "by  making  haste  from  garden  to  can",  holds 
good  for  pickling  as  well  as  for  canning. 

Right  here  I'm  going  to  take  time  off  to  give  you  the  fine  recipe 
for  the  sweet  cucumber  pickle  promised  yesterday. 

Let's  jot  down  the  9  ingredients.  Ready? 


50  firm  dill  pickles 
12  peeled  garlic  "buttons 
3  pints  cider  vinegar 
1  pint  tarragon  vinegar 
l/2  cup  whole  allspice 

$'11  repeat  that  list.  (Repeat) 


l/3  cup  whole  "black  pepper  or  6 

hot  red  pepper  pods 
10  pounds  granulated  sugar 
1  pound  "brown  sugar 
1  cut)  olive  oil 


Cut  pickles  in  cross  slices  l/2  inch  thick,  and  drain  in  a  colander 
overnight.    In  a  3-gallon  stone  crock(with  a  lid)  pack  the  pickles  in  layers, 
using  two  garlic  buttons  to  each  layer.    Soil  together  the  vinegar,  sugar, 
and  spices  for  15  minutes,  watching  carefully  that  this  does  not  "boil  over, 
and  pour  at  once  over  the  pickles.    Uert  morning  stir  in  the  olive  oil. 
Stir  the  pickle  well  each  day  for  10  days.     It  is  then  ready  to  serve.  Or 
store  the  pickle  in  sterilized  quart  jars.    Seal,  for  the  crispness  is 
retained  in  the  pickle  if  kept  a.ir-tight.    In  case  the  garlic  is  objection- 
able, omit  it. 


That's  all  of  the  recipe. 


Some  of  the  letters  that  have  been  arriving  in  the  morning  mail  bag 
indicate  that  housekeepers  now  and  then  have  their  troubles  with  canned 
fruit  as  well  as  pickles. 

"?Thy"  ,  asks  Mrs.  Jemes  down  in  "Virginia,"  do  my  canned  cherries 

float?" 


And  another  lady  wants  to  know  why  her  cherries  shrink. 


Several  causes  may  be  at  work  when  canned  fruits  float  or  shrink. 
Sometimes  it  is  environment,  just  as  it  is  with  the  pickles.    The  syrup  used 
in  canning  may  be  too  thick.    Too  heavy  a  syrup  draws  out  a  good  deal  of  the 
juice  in  the  fruit.    This  makes  them  shrink  or  float  to  the  top  of  the  jar. 
Or  perhaps  the  fruit  has  cooked  too  long.    This  makes  it  lose  its  shape  and 
become  slirunken.    Overcooking  also  draws  out  the  juice  and  causes  the  fruit 
to  become  lighter  than  the  surrounding  syrup  and  thus  float  to  the  top  of 
the  jar. 


Tomorrow:     "Summer  for  the  Youngest. 
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Please  make  the  following  correction  in  Housekeepers'  Chat  for 
-release  July  2S  (Tuesday): 

Last  line  to  read  "Summer  Comfort  for  the  Youngest." 

Sincerely  yours, 

Morse  Salisbury,  yf 
Chief  of  Eadio  Service.  (I 


